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The GIST of IT 


MR. BRENNER’S bas-relief portrait of 
Frank B. Sanborn, reproduced on the cover 
of this issue of the SuRvEY, is timely this last 
week of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, which he helped to 
found. The conference, like one of Sanborn’s 
friends, “goes marching on” under its new 
name of National Conference of Social 
Work. 


EXCEPT the army and the navy, organized 
social work is, of all our institutions, most 
quickly touched by war. Above its usual 
duties, which will not grow less, and beyond 
its new obligations, which spring up over 
night, it must face the greatest difficulty 
financing itself while the war _ relief 
funds clamor for their necessary millions. 
Yet in the presidential speech by Frederic 
Almy, and throughout the forty-eight ses- 
sions of the past week, a strongly optimistic 
note prevailed. And the conference voted 
unanimously for war prohibition with an 
extra dry year thrown in for Eved measure. 
Page 253. 


CONGRESS, with one hand, created the 
new woman’s division of the Department of 
Labor, and with the other withheld any ap- 
propriation to give it life. The mediation 
service has been crippled by reducing the 
number of men employed. And the federal 
employment service is cut down. Page 260. 


ONE gift of a million dollars, conditional 
upon the securing of twenty-four others of 
the same size, has been made to the Red 
Cross to start its campaign for a hundred 
millions. Plans and reading courses for the 
training of civilian relief workers have been 
given out by the Red Cross. Page 261. 


INDIANA’S state farm for misdemeanants 
has lived up to expectations in actually 
emptying the county jails of ‘short-term 
prisoners, leaving them to serve only as 
places of detention for those arrested but 
not yet tried. Page 262. 


DANBURY workingmen are having their 
homes sold out from under them by court 
order—the final legal step in the long and 
famous boycott suits of the hatters. Page 262. 


ANYONE who comes under the workmen’s 
compensation laws wants to pick out the 
place where he has an accident. The vary- 
ing state laws put a heavy penalty on the 
employes of a firm in one state as against 
their fellow employes across the border. 
Page 259. 


CONFERENCES galore were held last week 
at Pittsburgh. Settlement folk, in spite 
of the leadership in pacifism which has come 
from their ranks, voted themselves at one 
with the nation in the war, but they stood 
out stoutly for the fundamental forms of 
freedom threatened in war time, “in order 
that we may not lose the very soul of dem- 
ocracy in undertaking its defense.” The 
societies for organizing charity came out 
for war prohibition and urged all relief so- 
cieties to follow their example as they have 
followed the example of the Massachusetts 
societies. The American Medical Associa- 
tion testified, through Dr. Mayo, that medi- 
cine no longer has any use for alcohol. The 
National Children’s Aid Society added the 
word “welfare” to its title and invited into 
membership all who are interested in child 
welfare. ‘The Jewish Social Workers have 
put a field service into successful operation. 
The National Probation Association came 
out for a family court to do in an orderly 
way what children’s and domestic relations 
and other similar courts now do piecemeal. 
Pages 264-266. 
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Henry Ford’s Money-Making 
Secrets Revealed 


‘Story of the 
Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer, Author 
“Making Money Make Money,” etc. 
Amazing No other book like it in print 
F —“Few things show better 
acts than the Automobile Indus- 
try, the chances for profitable investment 
in a short time, in articles which supply the 
needs or pleasures of the masses.” Con- 
tains a chapter by EDWARD G. WEST- 
LAKE, foremost Automobile Editor, an- 
other by the BUSINESS BOURSE, of 
New York—interesting from start to finish. 


You Need © 250 pages, illustrated with 


. Charts and Comparative 
This Book Tables, lists all makes of 


cars and prices, bound in Cloth, stamped in 
Gold, 8vo., $1.50 at all leading booksellers, 
trade supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago; Baker & Taylor.Co., New York, 
and other leading wholesalers. Ask your 


bookseller or mailed direct upon receipt 
of $1.50. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C5, 20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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JUST READY 


Recreation and the Church 


By Hersert W. Gates 


Play, games and sports are the open doors to the 
real boy and girl, and they furnish the best op- 
portunities for moral and religious training. A 
guide for all interested in the problem of the 
children of the community. 

“We know a community where there are boys 
who do not wish to be ‘HELPED,’ and who 
cannot be easily drawn into the church. This 
book should meet the needs of just such a com- 
munity.’’ 

xiv 186 pages, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 11 oz.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 
Small farm, near New Dorp. Situated 
on high land in centre of island. 14 acres, 
3-story stone house, completely furnished, 
12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, veranda en- 


closed with glass. Annex adjoining con- 
taining 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gar- 
dener’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the 
past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For 
further information, apply to 

MRS. P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUSSIAN Translator, Harvard gradu- 
ate, will do work at reasonable rates. Ad- 
dress, 2525 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker, arts and 
crafts teacher and designer, wants position 
in settlement, church social work, country 
or mountain community center. Address 
2527 SuRvEY. 


EXPERIENCED occupation teacher of 
the handicapped wants position with sani- 
tarium or hospital. Address 2528 Survey. 


SURVEY ROR SUNE 


JOTTINGS 


DURING 1916 the typhoid death-rate for 
the state as a whole, city and country, reached 
the lowest figure that Massachusetts has ever 
known, according to the latest bulletin of the 
State Department of Health, being only 4.5 
per 100,000. Decrease is said to have been 
achieved primarily by the prevention of 
sewage pollution of public and private water 
supplies, as well as by the closer inspection 
of dairies, the pasteurization of milk, investi- 
gation of causes of outbreaks of disease and 
the detection of carriers. Typhoid vaccine 
is now being extensively used by physicians 
as a prophylactic. 


Te 


THE Parliamentary Land Settlement Com- 
mittee for Scotland, appointed last fall under 
the chairmanship of William Young, M. P., 
in its report recommends closer settlement 
by the development of small holdings, use 
of military huts when no longer required 
for war purposes to provide temporary 
housing accommodation during the period of 
settlement, immediate use of German war 
prisoners for the development of small hold- 
ing colonies. The general purpose of rural 
regeneration in Scotland is stated to be to 
compensate for the drain of pre-war rural 
depopulation; to add to the defensive man- 
power of the country; to bring back into 
cultivation the immense areas of cultivable 
land in the country at present uncultivated ; 
and to add to the home-grown food supply 
in view of the present extreme dependence 
of the country on supplies from abroad. 


PROBABLY the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Salt Lake City is the only one in the 
world which has upon its board not only 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, but also 
Mormons. An apostle of the Mormon 
church has accepted full-fledged board re- 
sponsibility, and other Mormons are serving 
upon it and upon committees of the society 
as well as on its staff and as volunteer 
workers. The work which has been done 
by the society in the last year under the 
general secretary, W. J. Deeney, has led to 
a closer working together of all of the re- 
ligious elements of this city, whose religious 
lines of demarcation are more pronounced 
than in most American communities. A 
unique piece of cooperation is that with the 
Mormon bishops and woman’s societies in 
the Mormon church. The bishops are un- 
paid officials, charged with responsibility in 
all things pertaining to the church in their 
respective districts. ‘There are, for example, 
a considerable number of bishops in Salt 
Lake City alone. They may be business or 
professional men or artisans or what not. 
Whatever else they may be, they are real 
leaders in their different sections. Among 
the duties which the church has placed upon 
them is that of charitable relief, the relief 
being collected in a most systematic way 


through the churches, and accounted for in ° 


the great central offices in Salt Lake City. 
The bishops, having not only church affairs, 
but their own businesses to attend to, are 
pretty busy people. A number of them, 
therefore, have welcomed the presence of 
the society for the supplementary investiga- 
tions which it could make, and the planning 
which it could work out with them. 


WANTED—By young woman, college 
graduate, trained investigator and student 
of social problems, position of responsibil- 


ity with social agency. Address 2529 
SuRVEY. : 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Young Jewish couple to 


take charge of small home for ‘working 
boys. Apply by mail, stating age, experi- 
ence and qualifications, to Mr. Harry M. 
Lewy, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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FRANK B. SANBORN _ 
A LN REcfOsk 


Henry D. Thoreau 


“This biography treats Thoreau from a 
number of angles, and gives a large and | 
human picture of a man who was of far || 
greater caliber than his daily gesture || 
revealed. No one reading this intimate | 
and friendly account, turning over the | 
pages of letters and comments, the 
personal reminiscences, the records of 
Thoreau’s fiery devotion to freedom and 
unwavering devotion to his ideals can | 
help feeling that here was a man of ex- | | 
ceptional character. It is not only that | 
there rises through these pages a powert- 
ful and winning portrait of its subject, || 
but other and numerous appeals go to | 
make the volume one of unusual charm 
and importance. It gives a living and || 
faithful picture of the period immediately || 
before the civil war. It tells again the | 
story of John Brown, to whom Thoreau || — 
was devoted, whose cause and whose | 

acts he openly advocated. Now, when || 
America is once again being stirred to || 
her foundations, these passages seem || 
strangely close and real.” New York || 
Times. 


Illustrated, $4.00 net at all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


TO LEISURELAND | 


where woods are cool, streams 
alluring, vacations ideal. Be- 
tween New York City (with 
sae and Troy the gateways) 
an 


Lake George 
The Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain | 
The North and West 


The logical route is “The Luxurious 
Way.” Largest and most mag- 
nificent river steamships 
in the world 


DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Beautiful 
“SEARCHLIGHT MAGAZINE” 


HUDSON NAVIGATION CO. 


Pier 32, North River New York 


“‘The Searchlight Route’’ 


WANTED at once in Jewish Settlement’ 
female assistant head worker, also directo» 
of girls’ camp. Address 2530 Survey. 


The National Conference of 
Social Work 


By Arthur P. Kellogg 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HETHER you look on war as hell or as an 

instrument of democracy, its immediate fruits 

are the fruits of calamity, and the fruits of ca- 

lamity are the stuff with which organized social 
work deals in the regular course of its daily work. Social 
workers, therefore, have a peculiar obligation and opportunity 
for service in wartime, beyond the demands made on all 
citizens. As a representative of the Red Cross put it, social 
workers must not only do their bit, they must do their utmost. 
And they must do it in the face of an increase of their regular 
work while accepting new obligations, in the expectation that 
their ranks, like those of the doctors and nurses, will be raided 
for the federal service, and with the possibility that they will 


_ have the greatest difficulty in raising money at a time when 


coe 


national relief funds, war taxes and the climbing cost of 
living will all be competing for support. 

That, in a paragraph, might be said to summarize the dis- 
cussions of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection which adjourned Wednesday night from its week’s 
session at Pittsburgh. “hat it is facing its tasks soberly and 
confidently was apparent at every meeting and that, in its 
forty-fourth year, it has sufficient of the elasticity of youth 
to meet new situations was perhaps nowhere more strongly 
brought out than in the unanimous vote by which it changed 
its name to National Conference of Social Work. 

War, then, was the theme, and preparedness for war the 
detail’ of the discussion. But that war brings not so much 
a change in social work as a great increase in it was equally 
clear. Helen R. Y. Reid, of the Patriotic Fund of Montreal, 
put it in a sentence: ‘“‘All of the problems met in peace times 
we meet again in our soldiers’ families and in increased and 
intensified form.” What those problems are was tersely 
stated by Edward T. Devine, chairman of the special Com- 
mittee on Social Problems of the War: 

Incredible numbers of the strongest and best men are killed. 
Incredible numbers of others are wounded and blinded. The or- 
dinary casualties of industry, which concerned us so much but yester- 
day, are almost forgotten. The birth-rate decreases. The death- 
rate increases even in the civil population, and in the neutral coun- 
tries near the seat of war. Infant mortality, unless superhuman 


efforts are made, reaches a dizzy height. Tuberculosis breaks 
through all the modern restraints built up so skilfully and develops 


into an epidemic of such dimensions that “the white plague” is no 
longer a figure of speech. Typhus and cholera and scurvy and 
malaria reappear to ravage the more backward nations, and such 
novelties as trench-foot and gas-poisoning and nervous shock liter- 
ally overwhelm the medical services of the most enlightened. The 
venereal diseases, never under efficient control, overrun the armies 
and training camps. Public opinion as to sexual immorality is re- 


laxed. Illegitimate children are born in unheard-of numbers. 
Prostitutes increase. Undernourishment, exposure, anxiety and 
other hardships yndermine. physical and mental health. Insanity 


increases. Orphans are multiplied. Juvenile crime and lawless- 
ness become alarming. Education is neglected. Recreation loses its 
recently acquired standing among the necessities of life. Children 
and women are allowed and induced, if not compélled, to work 
too hard. The standards of living fall. Provision for the future 
is forgotten under the pressure of immediate needs. High wages, 
like high prices and high taxes, continue, but they are no longer 
an indication of a high standard of living for workingmen and 
their families. Family ties, family interests, individual initiative, 
individual development and all else that form the foundation of 
social work, lose their importance save as they can be made to con- 
tribute to the national purpose, and that national purpose is de- 
struction. All the resources and forces of the nations at war are 
organized—more or less thoroughly, more or less intelligently— 
for the destruction of enemy life and the things that sustain that 
life, with the indirect result, also, it would seem, of self-destruction. 


What, then, is the place of our humanitarian endeavor in the 
midst of the world at war, and what will be the effect of the war 
on the causes which this conference especially represents? ... Is 
fighting power rather than charity the thing that abides, along with 
faith and hope, and is it the greatest of these four? . .. The de- 
struction and devastation which appal us are but means to an end 
—a most regrettable means to an end with which the means seem 
incompatible. ... 

It is not that the ideals of social work—which are the ideals 
of religion in terms of practical life, the ideals of democracy in 
economic and social life, the ideals of humanity in the life of the 
generation that passes—are mistaken and unworthy. They assume, 
however, certain other ideals with which social workers as such 
have not greatly concerned themselves, simply because they have 
taken them for granted. Freedom, nationality, respect for treaties— 
for such great causes as these our fathers fought and for them now 
our sons are called to fight. If we thought they were automatically 
secure forever, we were in a fool’s paradise. When they are chal- 
lenged they come first. They are more important, more funda- 
mental, than comfort, physical health, mental development. Until 
they are assured, the struggle for a normal life, as we have con- 
ceived it, is hopeless; until men are free and the framework of 
international society is secure, the individual and social welfare, 
which is the concern of social work, must remain precarious, how- 
ever efficient our governmental machinery for its protection, and 
our voluntary associations for its promotion may be. 


That, said Mr. Devine, was the first naked truth of the 
253 
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FREDERIC ALMY 


President of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction of 1917 at Pittsburgh 


matter. “The second was that legislation and reforms which 
are not firmly grounded in convinced public opinion form a 
flimsy platform which falls under the more insistent demands 
of war. Protective labor legislation, for instance, can only 
be saved in our states by the utmost united endeavor. The 
brighter side of it is that, by the very urgency and bulk of 
the demand for good work and sound children, the nations 
at war are beginning to understand the things that social 
workers long ago understood—the need for adequate physical 
care and mental development of the young, the sick, the dis- 
couraged, and the protection of normal family life if the 
whole people is to be sound and well and do its part in either 
war or peace. 

The challenge of this to social workers was made again 
by Miss Reid. She said: “God has given it to us as a price- 
less heritage to live in these great times.’ Repetition of it 
came out in the forty-eight meetings held during the week. 

There was, perhaps, greatest interest in the care of soldiers’ 
families and the way in which the government, the Red Cross 
and the private organizations are to function. The government 
has not yet declared its purpose, beyond the passage of the 
draft act which raised the pay of private soldiers from $15 
to $30 a month. ‘There are, also, supplemental payments for 
foreign. service, for length of service and for marksmanship 
which raise the private’s pay to a possible total of $48 a month 
after he has been for some years in the service. Nor has the 
Red Cross, just reorganized, and the new director-general of 
civilian relief, W. Frank Persons, of New York, appointed 
less than a week before the conference met, declared its policy. 

It was understood, however, that the Red Cross stood 
unequivocally for the largest and most generous treatment 
by the government which can be secured; and that it will 
encourage the cooperative action of all existing organizations 


FOR JUNE 


TO rater, 
ie 
with the Red Cross chapters; that it favors the raising of 
funds and the care of families locally—by friends and neigh+ | 
bors and fellow townsmen—as against a great national func | 
disbursed and administered from Washington. Such loca | 
funds are already being collected in some cities and a numbey_| 
of states have made appropriations. But as to what the rela.| 
tions of these funds to each other may be no one was willing) 
to risk a prophecy. Miss Reid deplored the state grants and)| _ 
on the Patriotic Fund experience, favored a single nationa. 
fund, local collections to be turned in to headquarters, but | 
the care of families and the actual disbursements to be in the} 
hands of local branches. It had worked well administratively | 
and had not, she said, shown the least tendency to dry up| 
local collections in the belief that a great, vague, central!| — 
purse might be opened for all needs. 

At an unofficial luncheon meeting on the matter two distinct | 
points of view came out. One was that the soldier should) | 
be considered as an employe of the federal government, en-| 
gaged in an extra-hazardous occupation, calling for wages| — 
high enough to enable him to meet himself all the exigencies 
of his family during his absence and, by an application of | 
the principle of workmen’s compensation, to carry the risks) 
of death and injury to himself. , This was, it might be said, | 
very widely regarded as the ideal method. The practical | 
difficulties are many. Chief of them is the fact that, whem! 
an army of two million men is enlisted, the government will | 
be paying out sixty million dollars a month in wages alone.) 
What it may be expected to do beyond that, in more pay or | 
eparation allowances, is problematical, although it was the I: 
general opinion that a separation allowance of some amount)! 
must and would be voted for soldiers with dependents. } =e 

The other point of view was that the soldier is not ren-,~ 
dering industrial service, but patriotic service; that his pay. 
for such service should be smaller than for ordinary labor; | 
that, so far as he has dependents, such pay must be supple=|— 
mented by a separation allowance; that beyond the separation |_ 
allowance there still must be provision, through non-official b 
funds, of help for emergencies. It was emphasized that, even, 
under a full compensation system, provision could not be made)” 
for sickness of members of the man’s family; that the govern- | 
ment could not pay the hospital bill for his wife nor carry her ie 
through childbirth. i 

The feeling at Washington that the exemption of married is 
men will relieve this country of the need for providing separa- 
tion allowances for families was not shared by the conference. | 
The selective draft will undoubtedly give us a much smaller | 
relief problem than other countries have had; but there will i 
still be dependents who must be cared for. There is, for © 
instance, the young fellow whose father dies after he enlists, 7 
leaving the mother dependent on him; there is the man so | 
anxious to fight that he lies about his marriage; there is the | 
deserted wife or the common-law wife, denied by the soldier, 
but able to present a creditable claim. Many claims have © 
already been filed by dependents of regulars, guardsmen and 1 
sailors. In one eastern.city one-half of the first 150 claims 
made on the Red Cross were by the dependents of unmarried 5 
men; in a middle western city the very first claim made was 
by a young unmarried girl, pregnant by a guardsman. Of- 
275 chapters which have reported, 80 have been called on to 
give material relief—$13,000 to 1,100 families in about two 
months. 

The unofficial meeting led to the passage of a resolution 
urging the Council of National Defense to act favorably on 
the proposal now before it of appointing a commission to + 
study the whole matter, including the compensation and | 
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insurance features, and to endeavor to work out a system 
that will be both generous; and just. At another meeting, 
Royal L. Meeker, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pointed 
out that the government has already accepted the principle 
of federal social insurance in insuring the lives of sailors 
on merchant ships taking the heavy risk of sailing for England 
with food and munitions. 

In the discussion of standards of living and labor during 
wartime there appeared to be, for the first time, unanimous 
approval of prohibition. And the discussion seemed to show 
that this was for a permanent policy and not just for war 
prohibition. Elizabeth Tilton has very suddenly achieved 
her purpose of enlisting social workers in the prohibition 
cause. 
to the good social results of prohibitory laws. And before the 
week was over, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale had secured the 
passage of a resolution urging Congress to prohibit the manu- 
facture, importation and sale of alcoholic liquors during the 
war and for one year thereafter. 

Mrs. Tilton, just from Washington, reported the Lever 
bill, giving the President control over the use of grain in 
making alcohol as well as a general and sweeping authority 
over the food supply, as stalled. Sugar interests, cotton in- 
| terests, liquor interests were opposing it—everyone wanted 
- control except in his own commodity, she said; everybody 
_. wanted Mr. Hoover except Congress. She brought word 
| that the nations abroad had offered him anything he would 
‘accept if he would stay in Europe in control of the allies’ 
food supply, but that he had felt the better plan was to come 
| ‘here, where the food must be grown. We will have to 
_ export hundreds of millions of bushels of grain, she said ; more 


| \and in Australia, but it is a long and difficult haul to get it 
to London and Paris and Rome and Brussels. The task 
“rests on us; the man able to do it is ready, yet we stand back 
_ and listen to the selfish arguments of special interests afraid 
not that they will lose money but that they may not make 
| the ultimate profits. To make the exports which are called 
for we must economize a bit here and a bit there; but, she 
said, there is no-place we can save so much at one fell swoop 
_—3 per cent of the total—as in refusing to have another bushel 
of grain go into the making of alcoholic drinks. 
_ Florence Kelley made the striking point, already familiar 
_ to readers of the Survey, that the grain raised by schoolboys 
| in any state, dry or wet, may go into whiskey or beer, which 
is true also of the sugar beets raised in the dry West; that 
an emergency which called for the cutting down of the school 
year by one-half, as in New York state, is a great enough 
emergency to stop this very minute the distilling and brewing 
_ of the world’s food into beverages. .Mr. Devine testified that, 
as a result of his trip over a large part of Russia, he was 
inclined to believe that the social revolution which followed 
the prohibition of vodka was more profoundly important and 
more likely to be permanent than the political revolution which 
abolished autocracy. 
As to labor standards, there was no debate; everyone was 
_ agreed that the time has certainly not yet come and very 
__ likely will never come when the war need will be so pressing 
that we must throw health and efficiency to the dogs for the 
Mrs. Kelley 
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4 - sake of a temporary increase in factory output. 


i z pealing labor standards and offered it as a striking fact that 
__ the greatest industrial state had refused to yield to the hys- 
teria of the first weeks of war—‘‘in New York no woman can 


work at night in any process, though we are surrounded by 
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Speakers from one dry state after another testified 


£ acclaimed Governor Whitman for his veto of the bills re- 
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ROBERT A. WOODS 


President of the National Conference of Social Work of 
1918, at Kansas City 


states in which women can and do work at night.” She was 
loudly applauded and continually quoted during the week 
on her statement that ‘‘we believe that in war as in peace 
the heavy work should be done by men and that at night 
the mothers of little children should be at home.” 

There was considerable talk of various types of war econ- 
omy, but no agreement with the proposal of one delegate 
that, in order to restore work to certain groups of dressmakers 
and milliners now idle, women should continue to buy clothes 
and hats as before. Rather there seemed agreement that pur- 
chasing should be confined to essentials and, so far as possible, 
to the products of which there is not a shortage; that care for 
the unemployed girls should be provided through a better sys- 
tem of employment agencies; that there is no lack of work— 
rather a lack of workers, and the girl who makes evening 
gowns or trims bonnets can be put at some other task. It was 
pointed out, also, that for men as well as women there will be 
a widespread attempt to demand longer hours of work, and 
that this, together with speeding up and the employment of 
great numbers of inexperienced men in the place of those who 
have enlisted, may be expected to lead to an increase in the 
number of industrial accidents. 

General concern as to the support of social work during the 
war led, in another informal and extra-conference meeting, 
to requesting the Council of National Defense to appoint a 
commission on the conservation of social work. ‘This grew 
out-of a proposal, broached some time since in New York 
and brought before the conference by Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, that Congress be asked to exempt from the operation of 
the income tax law gifts made to regularly incorporated social 
agencies. These agencies, Dr. Lindsay said, face a very 
serious situation. A great deal of their support comes from 
sources which are not only paying the normal tax but, under 
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the bill now pending in Congress, will pay a very heavy 
super-tax. "To exempt these gifts would, he said, cost the 
government a comparatively small amount of money, while it 
would serve greatly to help the organizations. 

Discussion at a luncheon conference showed so much oppo- 
sition to Dr. Lindsay’s argument, chiefly on the ground that 
this was proposing a new form of special privilege, that the 
plan to send a resolution to Washington was given up and in- 
stead there was substituted the request for the commission to 
study the status and needs of social work. Some striking rea- 
sons for the need of such a commission were brought out, such 
as, for instance, the departure of a hospital unit from a middle 
western city with sixty-five nurses, sixty of whom had been 
in executive positions. A physician in New York has recently 
stated that the older men of his profession must give up all 
idea of a vacation this year and must, in caring for the civil 
population, work harder than the young doctors at the front; 
should there be unusual sickness, such as the polio epidemic 
of last summer, he was appalled at the thought of what might 
happen; at the very best he felt that the health of the general 
civil population was in grave danger. 

This question of the health of the civil population came up 
at various times. Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health at Yale, stated, for instance, that, leaving deaths and 
wounds out of account, the progress of military hygiene has 
put us in a position where “preventable disease is now more 
effectively controlled in the camp than in the marketplace. 
We may well learn to apply the lessons of military hygiene 
and sanitation in the conduct of our daily life.’ ‘The death 
rate in the registration area of the United States has gone 
down from 14.4 in 1909 to 13.6 in 1914, but there are still 
100,000 deaths a year “due to simply and easily controllable 
causes. War conditions, unless they are intelligently met, 
will gravely accentuate our losses. Not one state board of 
health in ten, not one city board of health in twenty,” he said, 
“has an organization and a budget adequate for pressing 
needs.” The Canadian delegates testified that social and 
educational work supported by public funds has been generally 
starved during the war, whereas, over the full term since 
August, 1914, that supported from private gifts has, by the 
greatest exertions, been able to keep up to standard. “The 
outlook for public health work would, therefore, seem grave. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Winslow hoped that some good might come 
out of it. “The present crisis may perhaps awaken America 
to the concrete possibilities of a serious application of the 
laws of public health. We have two wars to win—one against 
the central powers and one against the invisible microbic ene- 
mies of mankind. ‘The military establishment, the munition 


CCLAIMING the democratic principles set forth in the 

President's address to the Senate in January, and re- 
afirmed in his war message of April; welcoming the response 
thereto by English liberal opinion; hailing the democratic 
purposes of the Russian revolution with its disclaimer of 
territorial aggrandizement; and recognizing that the demo- 
cratic elements of the central empires are at a disadvantage 
so long as their war groups can claim they are resisting 
annthilation, we pledge the administration our support in 
such steps as will elicit a fresh statement of peace terms by 
the allies, repudiating autocracy, disclaiming conquests and 
punitive indemnities and focusing the liberal forces of all 
mankind for a democratic organization of the world. 

The national conference has an established practice of 
declining to pass resolutions that commit its members to 
any position. The one given above was circulated unofficially 
and signed by 570 members as individuals, to be transmitted 
to President Wilson. 
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_ the soldiers—as they are bound to do. 
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factory and the farm all depend upon man-power; and pre- 
ventable disease gnaws at the root of national strength.” : 

Dr. Grace L. Meigs, of the federal Children’s Bureau, 
was similarly hopeful that infant-welfare work might gain | 
during war without waiting, as it did abroad, particularly | 
in the hard-pressed nations like France and Belgium, for a 
decreasing birth-rate and an increasing death-rate of infants | 
to sound the alarm. It has tended to the preventive rather 
than the palliative side, she said, and “it is the fruit of the — 
great and intelligent movement for the prevention of infant 
and maternal mortality for the last decade.” Out of it she || 
drew these practical suggestions for this country: 1 


arate 


1. That no hasty conclusions should be drawn that the war 
makes immediately indispensable in this country such palliative 
measures as the increase of day nurseries or the supervision of 
pregnant women working in factories, to which dire necessity has 
driven certain foreign countries. 

2. That the chief preventive measures for protecting babies is to 
insure their care and nursing by healthy mothers in their own 
homes. 

3. That the disorganization of infant welfare work through the 
loss of doctors and nurses especially trained for it is an imminent 
danger and should be avoided if possible. 

4, That the preventive work for infant and maternal welfare 
already established should be strengthened and extended; that noth- 
ing should be considered more important in wartime. 


The Rape of Girlhood 


One ot the keen observations in the headquarters lobbies, | 
though it did not find expression on the program, was the — 
expectation of great numbers of unmarried mothers in the 
vicinity of the military training camps and in only less degree - 
wherever troops are enlisted or temporarily camped en route |) 
to camps or to shipboard. Experience on the Mexican border | 
as well as abroad led to the feeling that the debauching of | 
young fellows in khaki will, with the plans for recreation and 
the minimizing of prostitution, be as nothing to the ruin of , 
young girls in the civil communities. Forces are gathering | 
for the protection of girls and the supervision of their meeting © 
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that this will shortly be recognized as one of the greatest and | 
most subtle and difficult of social war problems. For not only | 
are hundreds of thousands of young fellows freed of all the 4 
usual home restraints and exposed to moral standards of |} 
every sort, but the best of girls, in the hysteria of wartime and * 
the eagerness to entertain and give a good time to the boys 
who are about to go into battle, suddenly find themselves in 
the worst of predicaments. So it was perhaps significant that 
one of the conference papers most talked about was that by 
J. Prentice Murphy, of Boston, on unmarried mothers. He 
stood out stoutly for treating them as we would any other 
mothers—as individuals, some competent and some incompe- 
tent, even under the best guidance, to bring up a child, but 
none to be judged as “immoral” and in a class apart from 
other human beings. Some of the best results of work with 
unmarried mothers of which he has known have been ob- 
tained with girls who have had two or even three illegitimate 
children. He was very much against herding them in insti- 
tutions. 

There were, of course, innumerable war points of which 
not even mention may be made here. The adjoining resolution 
urging a restatement of the terms of peace was sent to 
the White House with 570 signatures, including most of the 
leading men and women. ‘The address on the League to 
Enforce Peace, by William Howard Taft, brought pro- 
longed applause from a theaterful of people, especially in 
his statement that the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Russia are now engaged in performing the duties 


But at best it was felt | 


| a league to enforce peace. And Morris Hillquit made a 
‘ofound impression in his statement of the Socialist position 
hd aims, particularly when he declared that the Social Demo- 
‘ats of Germany will yet send the last of the autocrats 
acking and will convince the world of the physical and 
yoral impossibility of continuing to carry a crushing load of 
cmament. “These and a later meeting of the American 
\JInion Against Militarism were, of course, all outside the 
jrogram and the regular meetings of the conference. 

' In introducing former convicts, members of his Mutual 
Welfare League at Sing Sing, into the conference program, 
Thomas Mott Osborne not only provided a unique feature 
e an astonishing sequel for himself. One of his speakers, 
jnissing the man who was to have met him at the station, went 
0 the lobby of the headquarters hotel, was recognized by a 
Pittsburgh city detective and promptly arrested. ‘The police 
bermitted him to telephone to Mr. Osborne, who went surety 
ifor him and secured his release. But they were none-the-less 
proud of their recognition of a man whose picture is in every 
olice station of the country. Mr. Osborne himself urged 
that in a time when democracy is the watchword of the world 
it be applied in the prisons where, until the last few years, it 
has been utterly unknown and where arbitrary authority sur- 
lvives in a measure unknown in civil life. 

Such a transitional situation has never been faced by the 

administrative officers of the conference in all its forty-four 
jyears as that through which they have just steered it. For 
|several years there have been signs of change. Changing 
‘social, economic and administrative conditions have greatly 
diversified and specialized social work. ‘Therefore the con- 
‘stituency of the conference became more varied and compre- 
‘hensive. The officials of state institutions, who founded the 
“conference, had long ago been constrained to admit the volun- 
‘tary charities’ representatives to their fellowship. These 
‘proved to be only the advance guard of a long procession 
“of representatives of individual causes and interests whose 
snock at the door led to their admission, at first one by one, 
ind then by groups, year after year. 
These newer elements began to chafe under the old name, 
“which those who had made it historic naturally cherished. 
“More and more kindred groups tended to meet at the same 
e and place as the conference and clamored for some sort 
of recognition. Last and greatest of all these changes was 
the sudden and tremendous transition of the world war. 
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A New Name for New Times 
Tue executive officers of the conference demonstrated their 
: ability to adjust themselves by the promptness and vigor with 
which they responded to the call of the times in rearranging 
the settled program so as to add the distinctive feature of So- 
Hfal Problems of the War. And this they did without other 
“authority than that of the exigency of war. This in itself was 
the auspicious harbinger of the response which the conference 
itself would make to the demands of the readjustment. 
{ For three years a committee on change of name had been 
trying out the wish and will of the members. The first com- 
“mittee found little if any demand for it and many reasons 
against it. Ihe second committee discovered widespread 
ough sporadic sentiment for some change, but could get 
very little direct response to its requests for individual opinion. 
But the preferential balloting persistently urged by the third 
committee rallied 284 votes. Their first, second or only pref- 
‘erences were 169 for the old name, 323 for National Con- 
ference of Social Workers, 151 for National Conference on 
Social Welfare, 77 for National Conference on Public Wel- 
fare, and 99 for National Conference on Social Service. 
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THE NEW ORGANIZATION 


President, Robert A. Woods, Boston. 


Vice Presidents, John A. Kingsbury, New York; Judge 
William A. Way, Pittsburgh; Florence Kelley, New 
York. 


Members Executive Committee, Roy Smith Wallace, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, Birmingham; Rev. Frede- 
rick Siedenberg, Chicago; Ida M. Cannon, Boston; Otto 
O Davis, Minneapolis; Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Chairmen of Divisions: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

Delinquents and Corrections, ‘Tessie A. Hodder, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Health, Dr. J. H, Landis, Cincinnati. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert Sidney John- 
stone, Columbia, S. C. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile, Denver. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, 
New York. 

The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper, Pittsburgh. 

Mental Hygiene, Dr. Wiliam Healy, Boston. 

Sg othe of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns, Cleve- 
and. 

Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, V. 
Everit Macy, New York. 


Florence Kelley, 


Eleven blank ballots were cast. Discussion of these results 
led, by a large acclamation vote, to the final choice of National 
Conference of Social Work. 

A still harder change to achieve was in gearing up the 
many groups kindred to the conference in a more definite 
and yet free relation to it and to its program. For two years 
the Committee on Kindred Groups made a thorough study 
of the whole situation, past, present and prospective. “The 
scheme as first formulated was sent out to all members of 
the conference in an elaborate printed proposal which in the 
discussions of the committee, after convening at Pittsburgh, 
was deemed too ‘complicated. Prolonged and patient discus- 
sion and a conciliatory spirit achieved a more simplified but 
none-the-less thoroughgoing plan which received the endorse- 
ment of the executive committee and was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote of the conference. 

The plan to ally kindred groups vitally reconstructs the 
organization of the conference without making any unnec- 
essary changes or taking away the self-government of either 
central or kindred bodies. Specialized interests within and 
without the conference membership are provided for by cre- 
ating divisions, which include a larger number of sections 
than have hitherto been found to be practicable. Seven of 
these divisions are designated as continuous from year to 
year; namely, the family, children, health, delinquents and 
correction, public agencies and institutions, industrial and 
economic conditions, the local community. Members of the 
conference may register for any or all divisions. ‘Those regis- 
tered in each division nominate to the conference at its annual 
business session a committee of not less than nine members 
to arrange for its section meetings and their place on the 
conference programs. Chairmen of these committees are to 
be nominated by each division and confirmed by the executive 
committee of the conference. ‘The secretaries and reporters 
are appointed also by joint action. 

On petition of twenty-five members of a conference division, 
or in case they refuse to accede to it, to the special executive, 
special divisions may be created for a year at a time. “Thus 
new groups or interests may find place and temporary recog- 
nition. Independent organizations desiring the fellowship 
and publicity of the conference may be recognized to this 
extent on condition that their sessions be held either before 
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or after the entire program of the conference is rendered. 
The programs of all general sessions of the conference and, 
the oversight of all section meetings of every division are 
left in the hands of the conference executive committee, to 
which the division committee chairmen are added as ex-officio 
members. f 

The value of the conference as a great central clearing- 
house is thus conserved, as well as the free initiative of cach 
group of its members. Interests that have been tried, tested 
and approved to be permanent are recognized as continuous, 
and yet recognition is temporarily extended to new interests 
with a chance to attest their right to continuance or to take 
turns on the annual programs. Flexibility with continuity, 
centrifugal and centripetal movements, freedom of individuals 
and groups with enough authority to maintain order 2nd 
Progress, are thus constructively promoted. Credit for this 
unique achievement is due most of all to Roger N. Baldwin, 
chairman of the committee, whose cooperative spirit proved 
to be as effective as his constructive efficiency. 

Action on the plan was taken by the kindred groups as fol- 
lows: Five will remain completely independent—American 
Association of Societies for Organizing Charity, National Con- 
ference of Jewish Charities, National Conference of Jewish 
Social Workers, National Conference on the Education of 
Truant, Backward, Dependent and Delinquent Children, 
Secretaries of Social Service Exchanges; nine will retain in- 
dependent existence but will unite their programs with the 
national conference—National Children’s Home Society, Na- 
tional League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, National 
Housing Association, American Social Hygiene Associztion, 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, National Probation Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Policewomen, Hospital Social Service’ Workers, 
Polish Social Workers; eight will become integral parts of the 
national conference—Teachers of Practical Sociology, Indus- 
trial Social Service Group, Group on Charities Endorsement, 
Charities Federation and Central Councils of Social Agencies, 
Officials of Charities and Corrections, Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State Conferences, Land Taxation Group; Special 
Committee on Radical Social Movements. 


In his presidential address, Frederic Almy, of Buffalo, 
struck the note for the conference—a note of courage and 
optimism and of refusal to believe that all things are rushing 
to everlasting destruction—“nothing seems impossible, with 
effort.” He was, he said, a “discouraged optimist,” a “war 
pacifist” who had wanted to fight two years ago for Belgium. 
“I would rather be a Belgian than a German. I would rather 
be a dead Belgian than a live German. But I still love Ger- 
many. I hate the sin, but love the sinner. The victory 
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depends on our work 2s well 2s on the fighting. 
just as good fighting in social service as there is in mill 
service.” And no one hailed with greater glee the : 
paper report which made him say: “There is just as g 
fighting in social 


We may look forward, he said, to the end of hopeless, ' 
untary, innocent poverty. Two centuries 2go one-fhft 
the population of England consisted of paupers and DE, 
most of them able-bodied. Those in the almshouses 
iron collars. The necessities of the working man of 
were unheard of luxuries for the rich of Queen Elizabed 
time. Even in forty years there has been a great falling ¢ 
in actual poverty; in Buffalo, for instance, there is “less 
actual count than when the city was one-fourth 2s large a 
had a smaller proportion of immigrants and though we : 
recognize and count incipient poverty which forty years 
Was not so recognized.” Health has been tremendously 
proved, illiteracy almost wiped out, crime reduced—and z 
of these are potent causes of poverty; we have even gott 
to the point of handling city congestion and of making d 
city 2 healthier place than the open country or the small tow) 
War itself, Mr. Almy demanded, should contribute to fh 
optimism : 


, and autocracy 
all agree that pn 
ough this war it exists in 


of us think that emancipation of woman will lessen pov 
through this war this is already a certai in and b 
foothold in In America one-third of our presidential 


tors are now from 


evil we make some great gains. As Bossuet says, “When God 
out, it is because he is getti 
So it went. The cobbler must stick to his last. deed, 
with the present price of leather, the shoemaker’s skill ix 
pegging the new fibre soles to our frayed uppers may be 
that keeps us from going barefoot. So, too, with social wi 
If good social work was important in humdrum times it 
important now a thousand-fold. “ 
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STATE COMPENSATION 
LAWS REVIEWED 
OEE 2 traveling salesman is injured in 
the course of his anployment in 
West Virginiz, Michigan or California, 
cannet daim workmen's compensz- 
ition. In Minnesota, he is assured com- 
pensction if he happens to be engaged 
bs 2 Minnessts firm. «Ons reaching New 
ersey the same salesmen may lose arms, 
Tees & yes in 2n accident that occurs 
“when 2t work and gain a right to work- 
‘men's compensation. 
’ Such curious inconsistencies in the 
aws of the thirty-seven states and three 
tersitoties which have granted work- 
men's compensation are brought out by 
2 recent pamphlet on the legal phase of 
wkmen’s compensation acts. This 
document is published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 2 cooperz- 
five body comprised of representatives 
of national industrial associations. It 
Il be followed by later reports dis- 
cussing the operations of ‘compensation 
s from the medical, economic and 
dministrative standpoints. 
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compensation pay- 
“ments and common-law defense, but if 
he docs not accept the former he must 
forict some or all of his common-law 
defenses in any action brought by an 
injured employe. In twenty-three of 
these twenty-four states the employe 
 Tkewise has an option; in Texas he is 
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wets as a “dange:ous” ot “hazardous” 
cupation. 

Another source of conflict lies in the 
significance given +9 the term “gecident.” 


In the English compensation acts of 
1997 and 1906, lorgely used as a basis 
for American legi-lation, the liability is 
expressed by the pxrase “personal injury 
by accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment.” In the compen- 
sation acts of fourteen states this Ian- 
guage is followed identically; in others, 
the words “by accident” are omitted, 
thus broadening the liability; in some 
cases the words “out of” are also 
omitted, further extending the liability 
to cover injuries received in the wure 
o& employment, although the occupation 
has no disect connection with the injury. 
For instance, the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission awarded compensation to the de- 
pendents of a stenographer because, 
while taking dictation from her em- 
ployer, she was murdered by 2 jealous 
suitor; the New York Industrial Com- 
mission awarded compensation for the 
death of 2 strect-railway pracessserver 
from gangrenous diabetes alleged to have 
resulted from having his toes trodden 
upon by 2 idllow passenger in 2 strect- 
railway car of the company which on- 
ployed him. 

In this country “occupational dis- 
eases,” 25 2 rule, are not included under 
the term “accident” in workmen's com- 
pensation acts, but in the gasninistration 
of these ects an increasing tendency 0 
include many forms of diseases con 
tracted during anployment is evident. 

The pamphlet reviews the growth of 
workmen’s com iom acts from 
first Maryland statute of 1902 applying 
to coal-mine operatives to the federal 
compensation law for goverment an- 


decisions of the United States Supreme 
Coust in three important cases i 


have established beyond question the 
right of states to enact such legislation. 
Despite inharmony of enactment and in- 
terpretation in the laws of warious states. 
the report endorses the fundamental 
inciple of compensation; namely. “the 
substitution of 2 definite and certain 
measure of relict for the former uncer- 
tainties of redress through litigation.” 
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CHICAGO’S PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TANGLE 


HE Chicago public schools are still 

suffering from the turmoils of their 
administrators. The board of educa- 
tion and the mayor, the teachers’ feder- 
ation and the courts, the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and two citizens’ asso- 
ations ate now directly involved in the 
endless controversies, while the children, 
their parents and the public are innocent 
bystanders who are paying the heavy 
costs of the prolonged struggle. No 
sooner does one situation clear up than 
complications worse confounded arise. 

The supreme court of the state re- 
cently decided that the board of educa- 
tion had authority to drop teachers “for 
any reason whatever or for no reawn 
at all,” as they had no definite tenure 
ot office other than their appointment by 
the board for a year at a time. Thus 
the right claimed by the teachers’ fed- 
eration to 2fhliate with the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor against the rule of the 
board was denied. Thereupon the affiliz- 
tion was formally withdrawn, under 
protest by the officials of the federated 
teachers and with the consent of the fed- 
eration of labor. In this way only, if at 
all, could the sixty-eight teachers 
dropped for such cause hope for restor- 
ation. 

Mesnwhile the state legislature has 
enacted a school law giving the school 
trustees more independence of the city 
administration than ever. The appoint- 
ment of the trustees, now reduced from 
twenty-one ta deven, is leit with the 
mayor, whose nominations, however, 
must be confirmed by the city council, 
as heretofore. Under the new statute 
the teachers must accept probationary 
appaintments for the first three years; 
thereafter they can be removed only for 
cause, and not until after they have had 
a hearing. The truce promised by this 
compromise measure Was roughly inter- 
rupted by a fierce encounter between the 
president df the school board, Jacob L. 
Loeb, and Mayor William Hale Thosnp- 
son and his political advisers, who were 
denounced publicly before the board: for 
plotting to nullify the wil service law 
in order to gain partisan patronage and 
for planning to lease school lands with- 
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out provision 
ninety-nine years. 

To head off this alleged plot, Presi- 
dent Loeb seized the advantage given 
by the new law in authorizing the old 
school board to make appointments in 
conformity with civil service rules, be- 
fore the board could be reconstituted by 
the mayor’s new appointees. As the 
principal administrative offices were thus 
filled for four years by the reappoint- 
ment of experienced incumbents, the 
mayor was deprived of making them the 
“plums” of patronage. The office of 
superintendent of schools is still held in 
abeyance. Six nominations for school 
trustees, meantime, had been submitted 
to the city council by the mayor. Pend- 
ing their consideration by the alder- 
men, two nominees publicly withdrew 
their names on account of the charges 
alleged against the mayor by the presi- 
dent of the school board. 

Such is the present situation in this 
state of war, with the strategic positions 
in the possession of President Loeb and 
a strong majority of the hold-over 
board of education. “The final issue de- 
pends upon the constituency of the new 
board which is to be determined by the 
outcome of the struggle between the al- 
dermen and the mayor over the new ap- 
pointees. 


FEDERAL BUDGET CUTS 
AFFECTING LABOR 


ECENT war economies of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
will be felt by labor. 

An item for some $47,000 to create 
an independent women’s division in the 
Department of Labor has been stricken 
from the sundry civil appropriations 
bill. Five of the six conferees on this 
measure were individually committed to 
it, but on the ground that the Depart- 
ment of Labor did not estimate for the 
item it has been dropped. Chairman 
Fitzgerald, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, is held responsible for 
its defeat. 

Another proposition benefiting labor 
which has been vetoed by the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions is a plan to eliminate the waste 
of time for ‘skilled mechanics and com- 
mon laborers between the completion of 
one employment and the beginning of 
the next. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson, who sub- 
mitted the plan to Congress, believes 
that, since carpenters are found to lose 
as much as 150 days a year because of 
lack of continuous work, the creation of 
an effective employment service would 
enable them to “connect” from job to 
job and thus almost double their an- 
nual output and earnings. ‘The same 
rule, he holds, would apply to many 
other trades, and to the vast army of 
migratory unskilled labor. 

At an estimated cost of $750,000 for 
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for revaluation during the coming year, 


- munitions and supplies. 
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Secretary  Wilson’s 
program could be carried out by the 
organization of a nation-wide staff in 
the United States Employment Service. 
At the capitol, however, the request of 
the department is refused on the ground 
that the employment service has no legal 
existence, is unnecessary and has been 
sustained on funds diverted from other 
legally directed channels. ‘The secre- 
tary argues that legal existence of the 
employment service is established in the 
Bureau of Immigration, of whose funds 
it used $150,000 last year. He is ready, 
moreover, to have specified’ legal status 
given the service, but Chairman Fitz- 
gerald does not propose to permit this 
change. 

Even more serious a handicap to the 
welfare and efficiency of labor during 
war-time than failure to establish a 
woman’s division ot to minimize sea- 
sonal employment is the dismissal of 
seventeen of the twenty-one commission- 
ers of conciliation from the Department 
of Labor. A year ago the department 
received an appropriation of $75,000 for 
its conciliation work. ‘This amount has 
been exhausted on account of the un- 
precedented demands for services during 
the last year [the SurveEy, June 9]. 
When Secretary Wilson made a recent 
request for $250,000 to continue the 
work effectively, the sum was refused. 

Meanwhile, industrial disputes are 
rapidly multiplying, and Secretary of 
War Baker has secured the services of 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter, a member of 
the committee on labor of the Council of 
National Defense, as his special adviser 
in the adjustment of labor troubles con- 
nected with the construction of canton- 
ments, military works, manufacture of 
Federal troops 
have been called out by local authority, 
and withdrawn on orders from Wash- 
ington, in the case of a strike of mold- 
ers in a Newark, N. J., plant doing 
war work. Request has been made by 
another Newark concern for the serv- 
ices of federal secret service operatives 
against strikers. 

At the same time, also, complaints 
are being lodged by labor unions against 
the employment of convicts in painting 
buildings for the War Department at 
a camp near Charleston, S. C., and 
against the employment, through a 
prison-contracting firm, of naval pris- 
oners from Portsmouth, N. H., in a gar- 
ment shop at Wethersfield, Conn. Sim- 
ilar complaint of the employment of 
convicts at chain-making and other metal 
work has come from Concord, N. H. 
Carpenters’ and plumbers’ unions at 
Ft. Snelling and Ft. Benjamin Harri- 
son have grievances*regarding work on 
camp buildings. 

The appointment of local committees 
of mediation and conciliation under the 
labor committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, while most useful and 
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important at this time, relieves the sit- 
uation but little. “The members of these 
committees are not expected to act as 
arbiters, but to obtain a’ cordial recep- 
tion for government authorities and in 
every way promote this method of peace- 
ful settlement of labor troubles [the 
Survey, June 9]. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has inti- 
mated that a central board may be cre- 
ated to safeguard labor standards upon 
war work and to consider industrial 
disputes. Press discussion has gratu- 
itously employed the phrase “labor dicta- 
torship,” despite the fact that emphasis 
was laid upon the non-dictatorial char- 
acter of the proposed arrangement. “The 
Secretary of Labor stated on June 8: 


There is no such thing contemplated by 
the Council of National Defense as a labor 
dictator. There has been no necessity for 
such action because of the spirit of co- 
operation that has existed since the begin- 
ning of the emergency among all classes of 
workmen, organized and unorganized, and 
the able and earnest manner in which the 
spirit has been publicly expressed by their 
chosen leaders. Methods of adjusting la- 
bor troubles are under consideration by the 
Council of National Defense, each of which 
considers the human element in industry, 
but none of them contemplate the establish- 
ment of a labor dictatorship. 


The only alternative to the creation 
of a national board with adequate legal 


authority was brought forward at a_ 


meeting of the wages and hours commit- 
tee of the committee on labor of the 
Council of National Defense. ‘This al- 
ternative proposed a sub-committee to 
agree upon industrial standards, and to 
report upon disputed points in the labor 
field. 

It was pointed out to the trade union 
representatives that this plan would in- 
volve, first, a hearing on each definite 
point, then a session and decision by the 
sub-committee, then debate and decision 
by the hours and wages committee, then 
a report to the executive committee, then 
new debate and report to the commit- 
tee on labor—which consists of some 150 
or more members in various parts of 
the country—and thence presentation to 
the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense. Finally decision 
could be made by the Council-of Na- 
tional Defense itself. 

Recital of the complexity of the ma- 
chinery was sufficient to convince the 
practical trade unionists that some other 
method must be adopted. ‘The national 
board, consisting of spokesmen for labor 
and employers, with a chairman speaking 
for the whole public, grew in favor as 
a solution. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson is under- 
stood to be desirous that this board, 
if created, be under the authority 
of his department. Other members 
of the Council of National De- 
fense are understood to favor giving it 
a separate existence, with direct respon- 
sibility to the President. This. differ- 
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hi. of opinion, involving the compara- 
ltive increase or decrease of the impor- 
ltance of the Department of Labor, has 
re yet been bridged. 


BENING THE RED CROSS 
CAMPAIGN 


CONTRIBUTION of $1,000,- 
000 has’ been promised to the 
| $100, 000,000 being raised by the 
B Praerican Red Cross, on condition that 
twenty-four other contributions of equal 
amount are forthcoming. “The donor is 
Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York city, 
§ who is chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the newly created Red Cross War 
Council. 

The Red Cross is laying plans for its 
campaign week, June 18-25. In an- 
| nouncing Mr. Dodge’s gift and several 

| smaller ones, Henry P. Davison, chair- 
| man of the war council, made a further 
statement in regard to the uses to which 
the money would be put. After point- 
ing out that our first obligation was to 
_ care for our own soldiers and sailors and 
_ those of our allies, he said: 


i We shall help provide the bare necessi- 
‘ties of life to the homeless in devastated 
France; to aid them to rehabilitate them- 
_ selves and thus strengthen the man power 
of the French army. 
_ We shall strive to hearten Russia, by pro- 
viding additional ambulances and _ other 
_ relief for the sick and wounded along the 
battlefront. We shall try to succor the 
_ homeless and wandering peoples of Poland, 
| Lithuania and western Russia. 

_ We hope to extend aid to those who are 
fighting the battles of liberty in Rumania, 
' Serbia and Italy—indeed, to relieve human 
| | Haisery everywhere among our allies. 


As told in the Survey last week, a 
‘Red Cross commission has already gone 
to Europe to study conditions and direct 
SS fpPe expenditure of funds. 


RED CROSS COURSE FOR 
} CIVILIAN RELIEF 


O train volunteers for the delicate 
task of dealing with the dependent 
‘families of soldiers and sailors, the De- 
‘partment of Civilian Relief of the Red 
_ Cross has suggested to its chapters a short 
“course of study. The program is espe- 
cially recommended for small communi- 
fies where there are no schools of phil- 
Bnrory or their equivalents giving such 
‘training. Probably ten sessions will be 
Meeded, says the department, to cover 
the subject matter, and it suggests that 
classes or round- table groups be formed 
to listen to lectures, to discuss the prob- 
lems involved and to report on supple- 
mental reading. 

Though urging the use of volunteers, 

the department strongly advises the em- 
| ployment in every community of at least 
One trained social worker who has had 
considerable experience in dealing with 
families in distress, especially wherever 
the total amount of relief is of fair size. 
The department does not share the 
iew that if the order against accepting 
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HINTS TO RED CROSS 
VOLUNTEERS 


I. General information concerning the 
organization and work of the Red 
Cross ~ : 

Organization: headquarters, official, 
chapters, commuttee. 

Work: In peace—in war. Work 
for families of soldiers and sail- 
ors. 

2. The Family 

Its normal composition and status; 
its normal problems; variations 
in its composition, status and 
problems when the breadwinner 
leaves home. Possible increase 
in juvenile delinquency. 


3. Effective Methods of Social Work 
with Families 

a. Right attitude; interview; use of 
available sources of information; 
interpretation of information. 

b. Supervision of families aided; 
objectives—protection, conserva- 
tion, development, rehabilitation. 

4. Family Problems 

a.Health; the home and its en- 
vironment; standards of lwving 
and variations im _ standards 
among different nationalities and 
races. 

b. The children and the adoles- 
cents; the wife and mother; edu- 
cation, moral and religious in- 
fluences; recreation. 

5. Relief Problems 

a.Point of view; family budgets. 

b. Adequacy; food, fuel, rent, cloth- 
ing, medicines, etc.; employment; 
sources of relief, including man’s 
pay and possible government al- 
lowance; the handicapped. Va- 
riations necessary on account of 
national and racial differences. 

6. Helpful Tools 

Red Cross cards and report forms, 
vouchers, accounting system, so- 
cial service directory and ex- 
change (wherever available). 

7. Cooperation 

Spirit; aim; existing social agen- 
cies to be understood and util- 
ized; regimental auxiliaries; 
womens and church organiza- 
tions. 


SUGGESTED HELPFUL READ- 
ING 


The Normal Life, by Edward T. 
Devine (out of print, but on the 
shelves of most public libraries). 

Red Cross Pamphlets on Relief 
Work among Families, and Red Cross 
Reprint of Paul U. Kellogg’s articles 
in the Survey on Relief Work among 
Soldiers’ Families in Canada. (See 
ARC 155, 162 and 163. If not sup- 
plied, write American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., or the Survey). 

The Good Neighbor, by Mary E. 
Richmond (small handbook—6o cents, 
published by J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia). 

Weekly articles in the Survey 
(based upon Porter R. Lee’s lectures 
on Red Cross work among families 
at the New York School of Philan- 
thropy), written by Karl de Schwei- 
mtg. 

How to Help, by Mary Conyngton 
(handbook—50 cents, published by 
the Macmillan Co., N. Y.). 
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men with dependents is rigidly enforced, 
it will have little or no relief work to 
do. Some of its reasons for thinking 
that the contrary will be the case are 
as follows: 


1. It is generally recognized that the rule 
cannot entirely prevent dependence among 
the families of enlisted men. The provision 
which the War Department is recommending 
for federal aid for families is evidence of 
this. Another item of evidence is to be 
found in the present regular army where, 
although the general policy is to recruit only 
from the ranks of single men, there are still 
found to be among the enlisted men approxi- 
mately 10 per cent who have parents and 
other relatives dependent upon them, while 
about 4 per cent more actually have wives 
and children dependent upon them. 

2. In the navy there is no such rule 
against men with dependents. 

3. Some men who wish to enlist, conceal 
the facts in regard. to dependents. 

4. Others have relatives who are not de- 
pendent at the time of enlistment but who 
later become dependent. 

5. Another factor which must be reckoned 
with is the reluctance of men in the ranks 
to apply for discharge on the ground that 
they have dependents. They fear that their 
motives will be misunderstood and that they 
will be regarded as cowards or quitters. 

6. It is well known also that commanding 
officers are usually opposed to seeing their 
ranks depleted by such discharges and are 
not inclined to encourage men to apply for 
release. 

7. Reports from chapters recently received 
by national headquarters indicate that al- 
ready considerable relief work is being done. 


HOSPITAL CARE FOR THE 
SAILORS 4 

UBLIC and private hospitals in 

New York city have agreed to supply 
more than 7,000 beds on short notice 
to care for wounded American sailors 
who may be brought to this country. 

This arrangement has been made by 
the Committee on Hospital and Medical 
Facilities, a sub-committee of the 
Mayor’s Committee on National De- 
fense. “This committee, of which Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater is chairman, was 
formed some weeks ago to develop ex- 
isting hospitals and hospital facilities to 
their maximum usefulness for war emer- 
gencies. For two years the Navy De- 
partment has been collecting informa- 
tion on hospital facilities throughout the 
country. Since New York city is the 
port to which wounded sailors are most 
likely to be brought, the committee was 
formed, first, to learn what the facili- 
ties are, and, second, to provide the 
machinery for making them immediately 
available when needed. 

Sixty hospitals affliated with the 
Council of Associated Hospitals are in- 
cluded in the inventory. Public hospitals 
offered 1,646 surgical and 2,346 medical 
beds; private hospitals, 1,447 surgical 
and 1,067 medical beds, and private spe- 
cial hospitals, 617 surgical beds. Hun- 
dreds of these can be provided within 
six hours’ notice, and all within a month. 

Another possible use for these beds 
will be the care required for certain sur- 
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gical and long-time cases if concentra- 
tion or training camps are established 
near New York city. It has also been 
suggested that some Canadian cases may 
be sent to this country, since Canadian 
hospitals are already crowded. 

Men offering to enlist at naval re- 
cruiting stations are sometimes found to 
have slight defects that operations or 
hospital care will remove. Several hos- 
pitals have agreed to treat such cases 
free of charge and the committee will 
try to act as a clearing-house for this 
service. 


COUNTY JAILS CONTRASTED 
IN TWO STATES 

HE campaign against county jails 

in this country has started off with 
a bang. Indiana is out with evidence of 
the emptying effect which her new state 
farm for misdemeanants has had on jails, 
and the Alabama state prison inspector 
has discarded polite words in describing 
conditions in that state. ‘“The law reg- 
ulating the fees of the sheriffs for feed- 
ing prisoners in the jails in Alabama,” he 
says in his biennial report just pub- 
lished, ‘‘can be characterized by one word 
only—DAMNABLE!” 

When Indiana opened her 1,600-acre 
farm for misdemeanants in April, 1915 
[the Survey, January 1, 1916], it was 
predicted that the effect of placing men 
out of doors would be to put many of 
the county jails out of business. This 
is exactly what is happening. Sixteen 
county jails stood empty September 30, 
1916, the figures for this period being 
just published. There were fewer than 
five inmates in thirty-eight counties and 
only between five and ten in eighteen 
others. At the close of the preceding 
fiscal year only ten jails were empty. 

Moreover, the number of convicted 
law-breakers in the jails has decreased 
45 per cent in two years. In 1914 it 
was 18,130; in 1915, during half of 
which the farm was in operation, it was 
14,644. In 1916 it was only 9,896. The 
number of commitments to the farm it- 
self in 1916 was 2,322. 

These results, states the Indiana Board 
of State Charities, “demonstrate that 
the state rather than the county should 
take charge of the misdemeanant.” 

While there has been much improve- 
ment in jail conditions in Alabama since 
the establishment of the office of state 
prison inspector, the present holder of 
that title, W. H. Oates, thinks that mat- 
ters are still very bad. No enlightened 
people, he says, would tolerate a law 
providing that a thief should be inocu- 
lated with the germs of tuberculosis or 
typhoid. Yet that is what is happening 
today. Prison life, with its “lack of oc- 
cupation, no exercise, inadequate supply 
of wholesome food of sufficient variety, 
insufficient air, deprivation of sunlight 
and outdoor life” is leaving men “at the 
mercy of tuberculosis and other com- 
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municable diseases.” The 71,000 persons 
who have been released from the jails 
of Alabama in the past three years con- 
stitute, Mr. Oates thinks, a “potent fac- 
tor in disseminating the ‘white plague’.” 

It is with respect to the fee system, 
however, that Mr. Oates’ vocabulary 
fails. “The sheriffs of Alabama are paid 
fees for feeding their prisoners. “They 
are allowed specified amounts of money, 
and whatever they do not spend is theirs. 
The scale of fees for feeding prisoners 
is this: 
From 1 to 10 prisoners...... 60c per day each 
More than 10 and not ex- 

ceeding 20 prisoners...... 50c per day each 
More than 20 and not ex- 


ceeding 40 prisoners...... 40c per day each 
More than 40 prisoners..... 30c per day each 


No sheriff spends all of this, of course. 
He feeds the prisoners what he pleases 
and puts the unexpended portion of the 
money in his pocket. ° One sheriff has 
admitted, Mr. Oates declares, that he 
made over $25,000 net profit on his feed 
bill alone in one year. In the great ma- 
jority of jails only two meals a day are 
served. In one county the sheriff puts 
half the feed bill in his pocket, then gives 
the other half to a man to feed the pris- 
oners and make such profit out of the 
transaction as he can. 

In instances where it has been deemed 
wise by the state prison inspector to close 
jails because of bad conditions, sheriffs 
have invoked the aid of probate judges 
to go to the state capital and protest to 
the governor, so that the sheriff might 
not be deprived of his feed bill, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oates. 

Mr. Oates gives account of respects 
in which conditions have improved and 
shows diagrams of new types of jails 
that are being constructed. 


DANBURY HATTERS’ HOMES 
PLACED ON SALE 


HE last chapter in the Danbury 

hatters’ case, opened fourteen years 
ago, was written on June 7, when Judge 
Hess! Thomas, of the United States 
District Court signed the decree order- 
ing the sale of the homes of 140 work- 
men in Danbury, Bethel and Norwalk. 
The sale is to satisfy the judgment for 
$252,130 damages awarded D. E. 
Loewe & Co., who brought suit under 
the Sherman law against a union boy- 
cott of the product of their hat factory. 
Nearly $60,000 has already been paid 
on account, but the accumulation of in- 
terest money is such that about $250,000 
is still due. The property is expected 
to yield $200,000, leaving a deficiency 
judgment. 

At the inception of the case in Sep- 
tember, 1903, the Hatters’ union entered 
into a written agreement with each of 
the defendants whereby it proposed to 
“pay all of the expenses of such defend- 
ants and save each individual from all 
liability.” Later the American Federa- 


-tary contribution which is reported 
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tion of Labor took over the defense and 
pledged such financial support as would!) 
be necessary. It remained in charge of 
the case until a judgment against tht 
defendants was affirmed in the Unite 
States District Court of Appeals in 19 
[the Survey, January 16, 1915]. At 
that point the federation disclaimed fur-)/ 
ther responsibility, but took up a volun)} 


have amounted to about $150,000. 


Loewe & Co. announced that if th $ 
sum -were paid over to them, all pro-)/, 
ceedings would be discontinued and the 
defendants released. “The unions are | 
said to have declined to do this and th 
plaintiffs then took steps to obtain sat- 
isfaction in the judgments. It is said 


that the unions have declared that they Bs 


will indemnify the defendants after their 
homes are lost. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN 
THE LABOR MARKET 


O many women are flocking to em- 

ployment agencies to register for 
farm work that the New York Bureau 
of Employment has established a sep- 
arate department to handle them. i| 

However, since few of these appli-— 
cants have had experience in gardening, 9 
poultry-raising or farming, the bureau 4, 
hopes to switch the preferences of the. 
majority from agricultural labor to do- 
mestic work on farms. Hundteds of |§}. 
urgent letters have been received from | 
farmers all over New York state and | 
the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania _ 
and Connecticut, asking for housekeep: | 
ers and other house servants. 

Contrasted with the supply, very few 
orders have been received so far for 
women farm workers. In fact, there is 
even a lull in the immediate call for 
male farm hands. ‘The farmer, although | 
he has considerably increased his acre- 
age, is “getting along” with the help 
he has. In the latter part of June and 
during July there will be a rush of re- 
quests for assistance in harvesting, hay- 
ing, picking fruit and berries. Much 
of this work (in the hay fields, particu- 
larly) will have to be done under a hot 
sun and the bureau advises that so far 
as possible, builders, construction work- 
ers, and other men used to the open air, 
be secured. On the other hand, certain 
tasks, such as weeding, berry and vege- 
table-picking, will be suited to women 
and to inexperienced men and boys. 

The bureau of employment, at the 
same time, has sent out a warning against 
women taking men’s places in offices and 
factories until the supply of male labor 
is exhausted. ,While there are instances 
of women replacing men, the bureau 
feels that there has been a great deal of 
exaggeration as to the necessity and de- 
mand. There is a slackening in the call 
for male workers in some few indus- 
tries. Gradually, it is believed, a natural 
readjustment will take place. 
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ql The volume of work of the State 
jureau of Employment for the month 


_eferred to positions and the number of 
f )lacements recorded. This is due to the 
jlemand for farm hands, hotel and re- 
jort workers and men for army service. 
Workers were furnished to build bar- 
‘-acks and to supply military camps— 
Bach as building mechanics, cooks, wait- 
fers and kitchen men. The calls for 
‘rlerical and professional help have not 
‘been heavy, although there was a strong 
‘demand for stenographers. The federal 
zovernment is now using the state and 
‘municipal civil service lists of eligible 
\stenographers from which to make se- 
‘Jections. 

‘GROWTH OF PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION 


NE of the most important actions 

taken by Mr. 
ment before it went out of office was the 
appointment of a conference of members 
‘of both houses of Parliament to report 
on the reform of the franchise, the basis 
for redistribution of seats, reform of the 
“system of registration of electors and 
#) methods of elections. The report of the 
conference was made public at the end 
of January and was noted throughout 
the world for its limited approval of 
woman suffrage in the large cities. The 
recommendations contained in it regard- 
ing methods of election have, however, 
scarcely been noticed in the American 
press. 

They were unanimous and include the 
' redistricting of London and other large 
‘cities so as to create in those cities multi- 
| member districts to which proportional 
| representation could be applied; and for 
‘those enlarged districts they prescribe 
‘the “single transferable vote,” that is, 

| the Hare system. They also recommend 

| the application of proportional represen- 
- tation to members elected from the uni- 
versities. 

Considering the representative charac- 
ter of the conference and the unanimity 
of its report on these points, it would 
_ have seemed natural that this part of the 
_ program should be embodied by the gov- 
ernment in legislation before the first 
} after-war parliament is elected. For, in 
_ the words of Mr. Asquith when he sug- 
gested the conference last August, 


t 


_ with regard to the parliament which is going 
to undertake the work of reconstruction after 
_ the war, it is eminently desirable that you 
_ should provide an electoral basis which will 
_ make that parliament reflective and represen- 
- tative of the general opinion of the country 
and give to its decision a moral authority 
- which you cannot obtain from what I may 
call a scratch, improvised and makeshift 
electorate. 


But the present cabinet seems to take 
the view that proportional representation 
is not an essential part of the scheme of 
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Asquith’s govern- : 
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reforms advocated by the conference. 
Against this view, H. G. Wells and 
Earl Grey, formerly governor-general of 
Canada, among others, have protested in 
strong letters to the London Times. A 
bill embodying the reform was intro- 
duced in Parliament a few weeks ago 
with the understanding that the govern- 
ment would not take sides on it. This 
bill is expected to pass. 

C. G. Hoag, general secretary of the 
American Proportional Representation 
League, informs us of three other impor- 
tant advances in the movement for that 
reform the world over. The Social 
Democratic party of Germany has in- 
cluded in its program a demand for it 
as a basis for elections to the Reichstag. 

On May 10 the legislative assembly 
of British Columbia passed a bill, in- 
troduced by the premier, which gives 
municipalities the option of adopting the 
Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion for their local elections. This is the 
first passage of an optional municipal 
proportional representation bill by any 
legislature in Canada or the United 
States. The act of Congress establish- 
ing a civil government in Porto Rico, 
approved March 2, provides for the elec- 
tion of five senators and four members of 
the House of Representatives at large by 
the single non-transferable vote. 

Thus the principle of proportional 
representation is approved by Congress 
in connection with the government of 
Porto Rico. But, Mr. Hoag contends, 
the system must be applied to the elec- 
tion of at least one entire chamber of 
the Porto Rico legislature before it can 
be expected to give satisfactory results. 
The proposed non-transferable balloting 
also has other defects, as compared with 
the Hare system, which are set forth in 
the April number of the Proportional 
Representation Review. 


A WARTIME “BIT” FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 


RAINING the feebleminded to use- 

ful labor is an important element in 
their institutional education. An oppor- 
tunity for the spread of an interesting 
experiment in this field is believed by 
many institutional superintendents to be 
afforded by the present demand for an 
extension in farming operations to in- 
crease the food supply. 

For several years Rome State Cus- 
todial Asylum, a state institution for the 
feebleminded at Rome, N. Y., has 
trained its better grade boys and men 
to become farmers and has put colonies 
of them on owned and rented farms in 
the neighborhood of the institution, un- 
der the supervision of a normal man and 
wife who know farming. ‘The first of 
these farm colonies was established ten 
years ago. Since then six others have 
been acquired, four of which are owned 
and three rented. Each has a colony 
of twenty inmates with a man and wom- 
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an in charge. All the work is done by 
the boys and the two employed people. 
Today the institution is operating 1,200 
acres of land, 600 of which are owned 
and 600 rented. “These colonies,” says 
the latest annual report of the institu- 
tion, “are entirely self-supporting, in- 
cluding all expense and 5 per cent on 
the investment.” 

While the boys are living on these 
farms it is customary to spare some of 
them to help surrounding farmers. If 
a farmer has a rush job that he wants 
done, several boys are allowed to do it, 
and one of the brighter and older boys 
goes along to supervise them. The farm- 
er pays ten cents an hour for the work 
of each boy and in this way, says Dr. 
Charles Bernstein, superintendent of the 
institution, “they are able to earn money 
enough to pay for all their clothing, to 
give them spending money and to pay 
for other little articles they desire, and 
also to put some money in the savings 
bank.” 

After they have lived for a year or 
two on these farms and made good rec- 
ords, many of the boys are sent out to 
work for private farmers under contract. 
They may even be sent to farmers in 
remote parts of the state. “The farmer 
signs a contract agreeing to report on 
the boy’s condition and progress every 
three months. He pays the boy $10 a 
month for ten working months and 
gives him board and spending money. 
Fifty boys have been sent out in this 
manner within six weeks and 120 are 
out altogether. From the standpoint of 
the institution, the valuable thing to the 
boy is the training that he gets from this 
kind of life. 

“The boys we train for farm work,” 
says Dr. Bernstein, “will harrow, plough, 
cultivate, drive farm wagons, and do 
about everything that the ordinary farm 
hand will do. They need more super- 
vision, of course, than the intelligent 
farm hand. We believe the time has 
come when the support of the defective 
and dependent classes must cease to be 
a burden on the state. On nearly every 
cross road in every township there are 
farms available for just this use.”’ 


This method of training mental de- 
fectives is followed to some extent by 
other institutions for the feebleminded, 
but nowhere has it been worked out so 
fully as at Rome. It has been suggested 
that some of the insane in institutions 
could be used similarly. If this should 
prove feasible there might be found, it 
is estimated, as many as 5,000 insane in 
New York alone who could be used in 
extending agricultural operations. 


At this time, when the labor of wom- 
en, school boys and other groups of the 
population is being proposed as a par- 
tial solution of the problem of food 
shortage, there may be value in the ex- 
perience with these feebleminded boys 
at Rome. 
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CONFERENCES 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGAN- 
IZING CHARITY 


HE meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing 
Charity this year were largely devoted to 
a discussion of the relation of the socie- 
ties to the problems in family work 


which result from the war. In the 
special meetings, both for general 
secretaries and for district visitors, 
the work of the societies connected 


with civilian relief was the principal 
topic. The necessity for having that 
relief under other auspices than 
those of’ the societies themselves was 
generally acknowledged; yet it was the 
common desire also that the officers of 
these societies should put the best of their 
experience in dealing with families at 
the disposal of the Red Cross civilian 
relief committees; that these trained 
workers, both paid and voluntary, should 
be transferred to their staff or serve 
on their committees. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, formal action was taken on these 
matters, and a resolution was passed that 
a letter be sent to its 166 member so- 
cieties outlining what, in the view of the 
conference, is the logical relation of the 
C. O. S. groups to the Red Cross chap- 
ters in their localities. 

Two other resolutions were passed. 
One called for every effort on the part 
of the member societies to prevent the 
breaking down of industrial laws on the 
false assumption that the present crisis 
demands it. In securing this legislation, 
many of the societies have taken an ac- 


tive part, and they will be ready to help - 


develop public interest in safeguarding 
it. The second resolution was in favor 
of national legislation “prohibiting the 
importation, manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors within the United 
States, except for scientific, medicinal 
and sacramental purposes, at least for the 
period of the war.’ These resolutions 
will be sent to the member societies with 
the request for such further action on 
their part as they may deem wise. 


The meeting approved an increased 
budget for next year, providing for an 
additional field worker, in order that at 
a time when many of the societies will 
have especially difficult situations to face 
the association be of particular help to 
them. 

It is just ten years since the field work 
for the charity organization societies was 
undertaken by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in connection with Charities and the 
Commons, At the morning meeting, 
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Francis H. McLean traced the growth 
of the movement during that period. 
The number of active and efficient so- 
cieties with trained workers has more 
than doubled, with especial growth in 
the smaller cities and in the South. He 
also analyzed the differences in the pro- 
grams of the societies in places of from 
ten to twenty thousand inhabitants, 
where often the secretary has to provide 
the only trained social leadership from 
those of societies in cities of over one 
hundred thousand, where the charity or- 
ganization society is only one of a group 
of strongly developed agencies working 
together in a central council of social 
agencies. Whatever its specific activi- 
ties, however, its program, to be sound, 
must grow out of its knowledge of and 
service to the dependent families in its 
city. For so it comes to know the real 
needs of the community and will be 
ready to take its part in securing action 
in any field —tuberculosis, housing, 
health, industrial legislation — either 
through its own committees or through 
separate agencies. 

Mary E. Richmond spoke of the spe- 
cial need at this time of maintaining 
accepted standards of service to families 


WAR RELIEF 


Resolutions of the societies for or- 
ganizing charity 


4 arse we believe that the joint 
collection of money for war re- 
lief and ordinary agencies is essen- 
tially unsound and unwise, since it 
will fail to impress on the commun- 
ity the need of maintaining all ordt- 
nary forms of social service and will 
leave the social agencies after the war 
without any financial clientele of 
their own, while, on the other hand, 
it is unfair for the social agencies to 
utilize the war sentiment as an easy 
way of obtaining support for their 
work; 

That the societies should place 
themselves at the service of civilian 
relief committees in any practical 
ways which do not cripple their own 
necessary day to day work; that they 
should not, however, serve as agents 
for these committees, but should in- 
sist that such work be done under 
the banner of the Red Cross; 

That the societies should keep in 
mind that the Red Cross directors 
have impressed upon their chapters 
the fact that Red Cross responsibility 
ts not confined to the provision of 
material relief, but should include 
the highest type of family planning 
and personal helpfulness to the fam- 
lies of our soldiers and sailors. 
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and of developing a sense of professio 
solidarity. Joseph C. Logan, in openin 
the discussion, expressed his convictio 
that, no matter how the particular forn) 
of work might alter, there will alway 
in a democracy, be a place for ‘casi 
work’”’—which he defined as the effort t 
secure for those who fall below norma 
the opportunities which democracy pro 
vides for the average man. 


NATIONAL PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


HAT family courts take over thu 

work of children’s courts and so 
called domestic relations courts ane 
coordinate all investigations and proba 
tion treatment of children and cases aris. 
ing out of family difficulties, including 
non-support and divorce, was advocatec, 
in resolutions adopted by the Nation 
Probation Association at its ninth annua 
conference at Pittsburgh, June 5 to 7) 
A report urging the establishment of such 
family courts was presented by a spe) 
cial committee of the association, wheel 
has been investigating the matter aug 
ing the past year. Judge Charles 4 
Hoffman, of the Board of Domestic Re? 
lations of Cincinnati, is chairman of the 
committee, which was continued to de 
active work during the coming year. 

Judge Hoffman in his report to the 
association said: “The unit of society 
is not the individual, but the family, 
The causes of juvenile delinquency, de 
pendency of children, desertion and non 
support, pauperism, alcoholism, divorce 
and marital dissensions are inter-related, 
All these in a measure can be traced tc 
some defect in the family, and that de. 
fect in many instances is so obscure that 
current methods of dealing with do- 
mestic relations fail to reveal them. It 
is apparent that to deal with the family 
effectively, to relieve present distress and 
to ascertain causes of disruption of the 
family and the causes of anti-social con- 
duct in general, it is necessary that some 
court have power to deal with the fam- 
ily as a unit.” 

It was urged that the family court 
be under the direction of a single judge. 
who, in. the large courts, may assign the 
entire charge of certain classes of cases 
to specially qualified judges. “The report 
recommends ample probation depart- 
ments equipped with medical and psy~ 
chological clinics. 

The work of the Philadelphia Munic- 
ipal Court was discussed in this connec- 
tion by Jane D. Rippin, chief pro- 
bation officer. ‘This court is in many 
respects a family court. The evils of 
treating the parents and children in dif- 
ferent courts with no interchange of rec- 
ords have been obviated to a large de- 
gree by the coordination of the court’s 
work, especially of the probation depart- 
ment. 

The committee on juvenile courts re- 
ported through its chairman, Roger N. 
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Baldwin, that the cooperation of the fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau had been ob- 
tained for the making of a nation-wide 
study of the juvenile court in this coun- 
try. The findings of this field study will 
be published. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin J. West, chief probation officer, 
Juvenile Court, Memphis; first vice- 
president, John W. Houston, chief adult 
probation officer, Chicago; second vice- 
president, Judge Charles W. Hoffman, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; third vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert C. Parsons, deputy com- 
missioner on probation, of Massachu- 
setts; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
L. Chute, of the State Probation Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND 
RADICAL IDEAS 


AST year as a result of.an informal 

meeting, addressed by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley on the relations between so- 
cialism and social service, a committee 
was appointed by the meeting to arrange 
for similar gatherings at the Pittsburgh 
conference. ‘The committee consisted of 
Mrs. Kelley, Hornell Hart, Graham 
Taylor, Roger N. Baldwin and Oscar 
Leonard. 

The first meeting was held on Friday 
afternoon, the speakers being Roger 
Baldwin, Bolton Hall, Raymond Rob- 
bins, Oscar Leonard. ‘The movements 
discussed were: Socialism, single tax, 
anarchism, syndicalism and the I. W. 
W. A good deal of time was devoted 
to a discussion of the unit plan and its 
relation to socialism. Jessie Bogen, who 
made her maiden speech, emphasized the 
point that the unit plan is no more so- 


| ‘cialistic than any other form of social 


work. 

Robert A. Woods, in the course of the 
discussion, expressed the desire that such 
meetings should be an integral part of 
the national conference of charities and 
correction and not “‘side shows.” 

On Saturday afternoon another meet- 
ing of the series was held with Morris 
Hillquit as the principal speaker. Mrs. 
Kelley presided and also delivered an ad- 
dress. 

The attendance at these meetings 
demonstrated a deep interest by social 
workers in radical movements, and in all 
likelihood more of them will be held in 
the future. ~ 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENTS 


OR the seventh year—and for the 

second time at the countryside Lil- 
lian Home of Kingsley House, Pitts- 
burgh—the settlements met in their na- 
tional federation from June 3 to 6. It 
Was a joint session with the National 
Association of Music School Societies, 
whose representatives on the program 
were settlement workers and added 
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WAR RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the settlements 


HEREAS, our country is in- 
volved in a war for the defi- 
nitely avowed purpose of “making 
the world safe for democracy,” there- 
fore, ; 
Resolved, that while a small mi- 
nority of our number opposes, on 
conscientious grounds, all warfare, 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments hereby records its loyal sup- 
port of the government in the prose- 
cution of the war to a successful 
issue; and further 

Resolved, that the federation unan- 
imously expresses its conviction that 
true patriotism requires the greatest 
vigilance in order to safeguard dem- 
ocratic institutions during the prog- 
ress of the war. 

We recogwize that the exigencies 
of the situation require, to a certain 
extent, governmental control of in- 
dustrial, commercial and social life, 
but we affirm that to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the rights of free assem- 
bly, free speech, a free press, and the 
freedom of conscience must be pre- 
served. We urge the importance of 
exercising the greatest calmness and 
discretion in dealing with these 1s- 
sues of fundamental democracy. We 
conceive it to be our peculiar task to 
oppose in our neighborhoods every at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of disloyal and 
illegal action; and at the same time to 
uphold the right of honest discussion 
of questions of public policy, to the 
end that we may not lose the very 
soul of democracy in undertaking its 
defense. 


much to the fellowship of the occasion 
by their singing and playing. The regis- 
trations included 118 women and 51 
men, representing 94 organizations in 
33 towns and cities, scattered over 17 
states and provinces, from Massachusetts 
and Canada on the east to Kansas and 
Colorado on the west, and ‘Tennessee 
and Georgia on the south. 

Keynotes were struck in the opening 
addresses of Gaylord S. White, of New 
York, emphasizing the preponderance of 
good over evil as seen from the close 
settlement contacts with humanity; and 
of John L. Elliott, who charged the set- 
tlements to strive to develop a “democ- 
racy which shall be safe for the world.” 

A preliminary forecast of an inquiry 
concerning the ‘‘preadolescent girl” re- 
ported studies undertaken during the 
year at 35 settlements by 350 of their 
workers among 9,900 girls of 13 princi- 
pal nationalities and many minor ones, 
living in communities both small and 
large. The returns from the carefully 
drafted questionnaire were made by 
school principals and visiting teachers, 
nurses and domestic science instructors, 
mothers and members of parent-teacher 
associations, court officials and charity 
workers, as well as settlement residents ; 
while experts in vocational guidance, 
recreation, social research and _psycho- 
pathic science acted as consultants. 
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Harriet E. Vittum, chairman of the 
committee, reported that the conclusions 
drawn from this data would deal with 
the little girl at home, at school, at play, 
in the neighborhood, and as related to 
the settlement. A similar inquiry con- 
cerning the preadolescent boy was 
called for after I. W. Allinson demon- 
strated the lack and need of a more def- 
inite knowledge of that small boy who 
is the large problem of every community. 
The discussion of what the New York 
Police Welfare Bureau is doing through 
the Junior Police and what motion pic- 
tures do against the boy, and might do 
for him, drove the subject home to every 
heart and conscience. 


The unanimous declaration of the at- 
titude of the settlements towards the 
war was reached only after a free, full 
and independent expression and consid- 
eration of all the divergent views 
drawn forth by prolonged discussion. 


The officers for the ensuing year are 
Graham Taylor, president; Frances M. 
Ingram, vice-president; Robert A. 
Woods, secretary; Albert J. Kennedy, 
assistant secretary; and W. E. McLen- 
nan, treasurer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


HE meetings of the National Asso- 

ciation of Jewish Social Workers in 
many respects presented the. aspect of a 
large family talking over the ways and 
means of mutual helpfulness. The 
camaraderie and fraternal spirit of the 
delegates present gave zest to the delib- 
erations. The year was a fruitful one. 
New things have been started. The 
most important of these is the field bu- 
reau, with Boris D. Bogen, dean of 
Jewish social workers, at the head. The 
bureau was conceived by the National 
Association of Jewish Social Workers at 
a previous conference, when the social 
workers pledged the first five hundred 
dollars toward its budget. Early in 
1916, the bureau was opened in Cincin- 
nati. The field secretary, Dr. Bogen, 
during the year visited twenty-two com- 
munities, where he was invited to give 
his counsel and the benefit of his expe- 
rience. 

The field bureau also started a tran- 
sient registration for Jewish transients 
with a view to finding out the extent 
of Jewish migration in America and per- 
haps finding a remedy for it. Maurice 
B. Hexter, of Cincinnati, in a paper on 
the transient, looked into this problem 
broadly and tried to evaluate the meager 
figures so far in the possession of the 
bureau. 

Another important work of the field 
bureau is the organization of the Na- 
tional Jewish Tuberculosis Commission, 
which will handle the entire tuberculosis 
problem among the Jews of this country, 
operating also a registration bureau of 
Jewish tuberculosis patients. 
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A committee was appointed to work 
out standards for Jewish social workers 
for the purpose of establishing a regis- 
tration of social workers along the lines 
of registration of nurses. “This commit- 
tee is to make its report next year in 
Kansas City. 

Among many interesting subjects dis- 
cussed was that of Americanization, fol- 
lowing a paper by Dr. Bernheimer, of 
Brooklyn. Dr. Aaronson, of Baltimore, 
pointed out that Americanization can 
never be done successfully at the expense 
of deJudaization and that the Jewish im- 
migrant can be a good American only 
while he remains true to his Judaism. 

Judge Harry M. Fisher, of the Chi- 
cago Morals Court, delivered a stirring 
address on the social aspects of the court, 
and expressed a hope that the day will 
come when the social worker will handle 
much of the work now handled in our 
courts. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE FOR 
PROHIBITION 

N opening the convention of the 

American Medical Association in 
New York last week, the new president, 
Dr. C. H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
sketched the progress of the profession in 
this country, showing how its discoveries 
and devotion have placed its members on 
a par with the much-lauded scientists of 
other lands. The increasingly social out- 
look of physicians, shown by their in- 
terest in social insurance and social serv- 
ice; the ever stricter demands of medi- 
cal education; the great significance of 
public health—‘‘disease can be checked 
by order’’—and the importance of hav- 
ing a physician among the cabinet of- 
ficers, were some of the topics of his 
address. Dr. Mayo urged national pro- 
hibition: 

No one except the policeman sees more of 
the results of overindulgance in alcohol, 
demonstrated by pauperism, sickness, im- 
morality and crime, than the physician. 
Medicine has reached a period when alcohol 
is rarely employed as a drug, being dis- 
placed by better remedies. Alcohol’s only 
place now is in the arts and sciences. Na- 


tional prohibition would be welcomed by the 
medical profession. 


Col. T. H. Goodwin, ranking British 
medical officer in this country, urged the 
strictest public health measures through- 
out the country during war. The ex- 
perience of England had shown that in- 
creased sickness follows the movement of 
Jarge numbers of the population. Men 
from rural districts tended to become ill 
on being transferred to the city, and 
often vice versa. But an army is of no 
use unless it is protected from epidemics. 
He acknowledged the assistance that 
America was already giving through the 
medical, nursing, and public health pro- 
fessions, and added, simply, ‘“We need 
it; indeed we do.” 

A strong plea for sanitation of home 
areas, especially the rural sections of the 
country, was made by Dr. William C. 
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Rucker of the federal Public Health 
Service, which has charge of sanitation 
around training camps. Infections which 
the country managed to live along under 
in times of peace become impossible of 
endurance under the special strain of 
war. Dr. Rucker urged that all mem- 
bers support the joint resolution No. 163 
now before Congress, and at the close of 
his address a motion was made that the 
section on Preventive Medicine ask the 
American Medical Association in con- 
vention assembled, to memorialize Con- 
gress in favor of this resolution. “The 
joint resolution would create a reserve 
in the Public Health Service of trained 
sanitarians who could be rapidly mobi- 
lized and could deal at once with an 
emergency in any part of the country. 

An entire session of the convention 
was given to poliomyelitis. “The main 
problems of diagnosis and treatment 
were given [the Survey, June 9] and 
illustrative clinics held in several cen- 


.ters by Dr. Lovett of Boston and others. 


Opinion in the conference was divided 
between theories of “direct transmis- 
sion,’ and indirect. “That is, whether 
infection is given from person to person 
or is passed on by an intermediate host, 
animal or insect. But it seems probable 
that not again will the disease get such 
a start as it did last year. 

Not all reports of the association’s of- 
ficial action are yet available. But, per- 
haps, widest attention will be given to 
the continued report of the association’s 
Committee on Social Insurance, the first 
report of which, presented at the con- 
vention a year ago, concentrated upon 
health insurance. The present report 
reviews the findings of the several com- 
missions on health insurance, and also 
other fields of social insurance developed 
abroad and of compensation against ac- 
cident in the United States. After volu- 
minous quotations from all available 
sources, Dr. Alexander Lambert’s com- 
ment is: 

All these quotations seem to show that the 
laws have accomplished what they were de- 
signed to do. But they have not accom- 
plished results for which they are often 
held responsible, and for which they were 
never designed.... That is, these laws 
have been designed especially to relieve the 
distress and strain of want when the income 
of the family ceased through accident or 
sickness to the wage-earners or when the 
income of the wage-earners of the family 
ceased through invalidism or old age. These 
laws were not designed to cure pauperism, 
nor were they designed as a cure of poy- 
is fee cee 

Wherever introduced accident insurance 
has materially contributed to industrial safe- 
ty. Sickness and invalidity insurance have 
resulted in the improvement of hygienic con- 
ditions of life and work. The better treat- 
ment of the sick has improved the general 
health and prolonged the life of the work- 
ers. Unemployment insurance has stimu- 
lated regularization of conditions and of un- 
employment through organization of public 
employment bureaus. 


The committee closes its report by 
offering resolutions that the study of 
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these conditions be continued and that 4 
so far as may be possible that the asso- 4 


ciation cooperate in molding legislation — 
so that the health of the community — 
may be safeguarded and the interests of — 
medicine be protected. A further reso- 
lution insists that any legislation shall 
provide for the freedom of choice of a 
physician by the insured; payment in 
proportion to the work done; separation 4 
of the function of official medical super- 
vision from the function of the care of — 
the sick; and representation of the medi- 
cal profession on the appropriate ad- 
ministrative boards. 

Dr. Lambert, who has been for two 
years chairman of the committee study- 


ing this subject, has given up his prac- 


tice in New York city and leaves at once — 
for France to become medical adviser to 
the War Relicf Commission of the Red 
Cress in France and Belgium. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
HOME SOCIETY 

WENTY-SIX of the thirty-two 

societies affiliated were represented 
at the annual conference of this society, 
held at Pittsburgh June 4 to 6. Among 
the more important topics  consid- 
ered were “juvenile courts and child- 
caring agencies,” “the development of | 
rural nursing,” “the relation of child-— 
caring agencies to the natural family,” 
“ways and means of preventing separa- 
tion of child and family.” / 

Perhaps the chief item of interest was } 
the change of the policies and of the 
name and scope of the conference itself 
which hereafter will be known as the 
National Children’s Home and Welfare 
Association. From being an exclusive 
group of child-placing agencies it now 
becomes a nation-wide conference of all 
child welfare organizations, institutions 
and agencies—for conference purposes 
only—and any child welfare agency in 
the country doing meritorious work can 
become a member. Provision is also 
made for membership of individuals as 
associates. 

No new state societies were accepted 
into membership, though several applied, 
it being held that certain standards and 
conditions must be met to assure eligi- 
bility. : 

The conference was the largest in at- 
tendance and the finest in spirit ever 
held. Every effort will be made during 
the coming year, according to the ofh- 
cers, to enlist the support and interest 
of all American child welfare agencies 
and institutions in the big conference 
to be held next year. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
in Kansas City. The following officers 
were elected: D. F. Shirk, Kansas, presi- 
dent; S. W. Dickinson, St. Paul, Minn., 
vice-president ; W. S. Reynolds, Chicago, 
secretary and treasurer; Marcus . C. 
Fagg, Florida, assistant secretary and 
press and publicity director; D. C. 
Hutchins, Chicago. 


